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The Knowledge Base, In Perspective . • f ' 

/ : 

My t assignment for this commission was to project likely additions 

to or modifications in. the next generation of teacher preparation programs* 
• »•..•• • ■ • 

especially those of an empiricaI\y.-supporte*d natur.e. Such a task is 

' " ♦ • . « 

complicated if only because of the number of different teacher roles in 

our . lementary and secondary schools. . These roles vary, often dramatically, 

and are* differentiated In a number* of ways. There, are teachers who foster 

growth in the very young and those who work largely with young adults. There^ 

ate thosfe who primarily teach persons with conditions which 'greatly 

constrain or handicap their ability to learn and: those who interact largely 

Y Ni > ■ . • 

Vith youngsters of exceptional' ability. There' ate teachers who instruct, 
basically through very different media including iwsic, machines, art, . 

' and* athletics. There are' those who teach in settings where youngsters 
reflect considerable cultural homogeneity and others who daily are in the 
midst of very considerable racial and cultural diversity. Finally I there 

• are those who instruct across a spectrum of subject areas 4nd those who 

* ' '•' 4 

specialise in but^one of any tfumber of academic disciplines. # ^ . 

• - ,. »> * ■ * ■ • 
Certainly it is far beyond, the capacity qf this writer ,and the scope. 

of* this paper to address the manifold changes in the many areas or domains, 

of knowledge 'which have the potential for substantively impacting the several 

specialized functions embedded in these different teaching 'roles. Neither 

is.it an easy task for any one individual in any inclusive sense on the >" 

one hand or with great precision on the other to identify advances irt 



. \ 



.recent research and^d^velopment which appear to pertain to any teacher . * 
(and hence any teacher 'preparation program) regardless of their assignment • 



lor function. ^ 



-.. . . * • • ' 

It, la possible in general terms to identify guiding principles * 

% ; ' ' . • ■ k 

substantiated' by dr evolved from recent research related tp core tasks 
of most teactfers. I have identified five major areas where recent . . 
research inform he art «and science of teaching. The first of these 
research literatures is concerned with the culture and climate of schools . 

and how vhjat transpires at* the all-school level CQntributes to the t 

.» • * 

• * .-*.•• 

effectiveness, of individual teachers in individual classrooms. A second 

area of empirically-based literature contributes to a iuller understanding 

of the ecology* of the classroom, especially the nature and complexity" of 

common academic tasks Which students engage in. A third literature speaks 

to what we have learned recently about how young people grow and develop 

'• # • • * • ■ . * * \ " ■ 

and especially how they tendfto think: at different ages relative to different 

school tasks. A fourth research literature contributes to a more complete 

understanding and description of those patterns, of teacher behaVipr found* 

» • 

to be- effective in tertas of promoting: greater-than-expected achievement 

* % * ■ ■ * \ . 

from students. Corollary to this research literature are the recent 

t. * • ■ . • 

.insigHts. gained in how to effectively manage a classroom and alter the 

' ' ■ .*•■.' " , s ■ ' 

/social dynamics of 'the classroom in constructive ways. 

• < « 

To be sure, the. empirically-supported literature above represents ( 

but a -partial review of research related to cougpon<and core functions 

of teachers. There is a beginning literature relating the way in which *X 



it ins t 



* , 

teachers make decisions as they interact with stydeffFs in the classroom ♦ 

l> , ' . ' .« ' 

which could be included. Neither' are advances in teaching methodology , 

-j 

embedded in or wedded, to the teaching of- specific subjects reviewed r 
nor was any attention given to the expanded knowledge base of how 

factors external to the school bear upon the work of teachers. 

- * .J 

From Research to Practice % 

A straightforward way to proceed in terms of the task assigned 



« to me would have been to provide a* brief explication of the sallfenfi 
findings from these various research studies and suggest 'where they 
might, be 1 incorporated into programs of teaching education. I have chosen 
not to proceed in this manner Mainly for two reasons. ' 

First • excellent reviews are provided, in two recent volumes. One of 

• § • « * * ' s 

these publications, is an* out growth of the 198.2 Annual Meeting the • 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and presents reviews 
^ ,of the literature by a number of distinguished scholars in each of the areas 

1 noted earlier. tfhifc volume is titled Essentia]^ Knowledge for Beginning 

# • 

• Educators. It was edited by David Smith and published by AACTE in 

« i ' " 

conjunction with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education in 1983. 

% v *r ^ . k * * .i • • 

The second recent publication which provides thorough reviews of these 

'various'- jeseaifch studies is a, special issue of The Elementary School 

Journal. The editor of that Journal, Thomas Good, has a kpng and 

' distinguished history c^studyfng teachers and teaching. He also 1 

. . . \ ■ 

solicited {excellent state-of-the-art reviews fvom leading' scholars on 1 

the topics identified earlier.' l{bile I briefly address this research \ , 

in terms of its implications for teacher preparation,' I refer the " 

■ 

reader to these two sources which provide both a broader and more in- 
depth* overview than possible here, v • * 

> 

The second ma jar reason that 1 ! choose not .to address the topic 
of the next generation of teacher preparation programs "largely ae a 
literature review is a prior concern for how these programs generally 
might be altered, if not 'expanded to accommodate these and other ^ 

addition^ to our knowledge base. I believe tlwe is substantial agree- 

# * ■ * 

ment amoqg informed scholars about the . relevance of this research for 
' teacher preparation already. It is alscf increasingly likely that changes 



in teacher preparation will be driven, by tests of common or essential 

% i\ • 

teacher knowledge* Hopefully t £such tests will be tied to the empirical* 
literature. identified at the outset* However methodological difficulties 

associated \Jith current testing! let alone the challenges encountered in~\ 

• . ' : 

the translation 6f research findings to specific teacher training 

practices, suggest 9 wuch work yet" ta be done* , Whether these research 

* ■ • s » 

« a , • 

W * * » ... , • 

findings will greatly impact programs of teacher preparation in th&r 
near future, ds problematic^ from this perspective* There are rather 
profound and sustaining conditions, which continue to mediate the effective / 
adaptation of new- knowledge to practice in programs of teacher preparation and 
larger scale Improvements in genetal. Those conditions need to be addressed** 
in projecting changes in the nexf generation of teacher preparation jaxsk that 

is jthe first purpose ot this paper. '/.*'. 

* •• ■ ^ * 

Current problems In Teacher Preparation 



*# First, there i$ no question that the level, quality, and fcommitmfent 

, . • * *' ' * 

o # f resources which vary considerably across the better than 1200 

institutions which offer programs of teacher preparation contribute^ 

to the problem. This is not to say however that smaller , institutions 

» • m 

whether alone or as part of any number of creative consortia do not . 

at present and cannot toi the future offer higl^ quality program^ reflecting 

state-of-the-art curriculum and Instructional practise. Nor does this 

... . V 
suggests that when teacher preparation Is embedded In Institutions .with 

a. knowledge production mission that they de facto serve as flagships 
* . # 

of teaches preparation. We know far better than that. I concur with 

what David Clark identifier as onfe of tile major Consequences of teacher 

education being everybody f s business however when he writes. * % 



.This pattern of proliferation (1) dilutes the modest ' • * 

y personnel and fiscal resources of the field, (2) impedes 
reform efforts that require upgrading of professional 
8tandptdS|at the institutional level, and (3) divorces 
9 the bklk of the training programs frpm centers of know- #i • * 

, ledge production about education. 

The ^omniprpsenc^ of teacher education in higher educa- 
tion is linked to four other characteristics ofc the 
^ifeldt (1) the lack of selectivity of teacher education < 
candidates, (2) the. placement of this teacher training 
at thfi undergraduate ley el, (3) the«low level of fiscal 
i support fqr teacher (Training, and (A) the. lack of a ■ i« 
tradition of scholarly inquiry in the field. (Clark, 1984: 8). 
» * 
'i do now however share Clark 9 s perception of widespread mediocrity 

* * • 0t 

across programs nor his characterization of the general, pool of teacher 

. s " * ~ ' 

trainers as having exhibited 'minimal academic coupe teijce 1 • Admit tejdly, 

■ • **\ • . " ■ ..• . * • m ; t . 

my perspective may be biased having just completed the* first phase of a 
study of prospective teachers and t^e, programs which prepare them in * 
my state of Minnesota. We indeed m^y be mgje fortunate than many> , 
other States* or regions ih this cp&t^VjLnce it appears that generally 
we attract academically able students a&d have programs viewed as largely 
el^ifib*, 1 do maintain that the following conditions generally constrain 
the quality of teacher preparation across most programs including those 

4 * 

|n Jthis state: ; . . . 4 ] * . 

1) (he limited integration- of a strong foundation in the arts and 

. • * ■ r * 

sciences with "programs of teacher preparation . 

2) the limited integration of a strong clinical component through- v 
otot program's of teacher preparation 

* 

3) the limited commitment of the best of our teachers and K-12 schools 

to the preparation^ of teachers, especially throughout these clinical 

activities 

• # 

4> the lack of institutional dharacteristide and organisational 
features which provide coherence to programs and a sense of programmatic 
collegiality among f equity and students ■ ' . • 
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5) €he m limited numbers of course and credits which/define thje^copp 



of programs of* teacher Education „ 

t I • 

Problem Identification Is Hot Problem Resolution 



Ap- 



• It is, I'vusure, readily apparent to anyone associated with teacher 
preparation for sdme time that these are largely neither new nor un~ 
t - *. common concerns. For example, in reference to the lack of collaborative 
/' • *. development between 1 literal arts scholars and education professors- 

^ . • • • 

a distinguished dean of the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota 
over* 30 years ago exhorted': . ' ' . . 



The time has come in American education for the scholars of 
subject-matter specialization and those who profess professional 
education to * find common ground and to grapple •unitedly with 
the problems of education that are crucial to th% oncoming 



generations of our people. Misunderstandings ,f|pj9ve thdy 



befog the scene » should be swept away. Weakness I where It lis. 
* discerned, should lead, not to epithets,, but to efforts to 

build strength.. Bases for mutual confidence and. co-operation • 
.^should be looked for* If there is alignment into* enemy campp, 

why not mutually explore assumed reasons for hostility and • ° 
, make sure that we have, in trutt\, picked t&e .right enemies . 
Jo fight.' (Blegen. 1953). "/ 

Likewise,- the hue and cry eopcerning the jte^d for a more t substantive 

and protracted curriculunwas underscored 1m a description of' a series 

, * ■ / o *• ? **\\ " 

of what were vitewed as milestone teacher education conferences held V» 

* * \ 

in the late 1950s i " ,' \ 

. . . th.ere ran one main theme (throughout these conference's) :? 
Whatever may be the proper ingredients of courses and hours 
i# a teacher's education, they cannot all be jammed into a * 
four-year program. The teacher heeds a broader and Veeper 
education than .ever before; if this means five, six, or even 
seven yearp of preparation, that is the way it will have' to A 
be. Part of this theme was the call from all concerned for 
much higher professional standards, with the insistence that 
higher standards will lure more, not fewer, capable students * 
into the field. (Hodenfleld and Stinnett, 1961: 31). 

Why is it that wise women and men over .several years, if not 

generations, have identified the above as problems in the initial 



\ 
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education of teachers, in turn suggested what appear to be appropriate, 
albeit not always easily achievable, means for alleviating these problems 



and yet appear to have made but limited projgresp in 'so* many instances? 
.Certainly the pgroj^^fation of programs with the problems attendant to 
this as noted by Clark pertains here as an explanation. There are other ^ s 
plausible explanations as well. Not the lejast of which is that the' 4 



problems in the past perhaps as at present - really are not as severe 

! i 

% to.. 

dr in crisis proportion as many critics and reformists would suggest, 
at least not strong enough -to drive more fundamental changes in programs 

0 ' 

of teacher education. Whatever the reality* of the. ptesent situation, I 
suggest that conditions in- the*, not-too-distant ^future will magnify present 

9 9 : % 

shortcomings. < * ■ . , • 

Certainly,' the pervasive highly charged, often pointed rhetoric 



preparation at this time is 



cover of Newsweek in bold 



about the quality of teathers and teacher 

* Or . 

not new* For example, only/last week the 

i 

print asks, 1 Why Teachers Fail 1 across a jdrawing of a teacher with a 
dunce hat drawn on the blackboard. The lead story in this one of our 
country's most popular magazines goes onj to underline a two plge 
illustration with the caption: hissing the point: Teacher Training' 
often lacks rigor, ' stressing instead a curriculum of irrelevant courses 
in educational methodology that steals from academic work." 

• | m w * * 

This period of time in education circles is similar in many ways 
to the late 1950's and the post-Sputnik era/ Then* as now, the clarion 

'call was for higher standards and a return to ttie basics. There was at 

' ' ' u 
that time an equally- strident , and 1 might add undifferentiated „ 

" ■>- ' * ' 

Indictment of teacher preparation, in 1958 the cover of another 

* • 

popular journal, Better Hoggs and Gardens , and its lead story addressed 



what were 'seen as massive shortcomings in teacher education. It was 

titled, "How Well are Our Teachers Being Taught" Never Worse!" John 

* Keats the author ,of • the lead article in. that* journal described what he 

believed to "be a typical teacher education institution and* termed ft 

"Fairly Normal". He Wrote: • 

A, future English teacher may spehd one-third of his ' 0 
time learning 9 How to Teach', and as little as one- 
*seventh of his time* studying English. For this* reason, 
the Englidi courses are hasty surveys .with no emphasis , 
on mastery of any particular phase of the material. I 
; plucked a paper at random from a pile of Fairly* Normal 
- freshman essays; It was eight paragraphs long, entitled 
, "Hoy to Shot a Bow." Unfortunately, the author wilL not 
have, an opportunity 'to increase his proficiency, because * 
' . Fairly Normal requires only one semester in English 
composition. Four years from now he may be teaching 
composition to your child. Or perhaps they may be 
teachtog French, which he did not st°udy in either high 1 
I school or at Fairly Normal; because t&achets' colleges 

believe good teachers can teach literally anything. (Keats, 1958: 51~52> 

* • * * 

I am not suggesting that are not in many instances major limitations 

in the way teachers are prepared. I identified 5 major concerns earlier. 

• • . , ■ % 
We should 'be concerned. Those within teacher education should largely 

welcome the attention revisited upon us once again. I am pointjtng out that 

r * ■ 4 ^ ' 4 / 

similar concerns in the past lhave caugKu the public's attention without/ 

/ 

major consequence. Certainly prestigious commissions have 1 been formed 
in the past to 'recommend changes for teacher* education without major 
consequence, 1 turn now to those 'conditions and events 6n the horizon,, 
which have the power to drive more* substantive change especially in termp 
of the problems I have identified. m 

ft v m 

• v 

* ' "" 

The Changing Global Demography 

Present demographic trends should have a profound impact. They could 
well trigger a strong coalition of advocates for teacher education. £ was 

* • • i 

i 

asked to address the next generation of teacher education programs. 



• 9 - ■ ' r - 9 / 



s • / 




In an attempt to proivide an historical perspective over approximately 

* • ■ • 

c 3 generations relative to changitg social conditions , I qdote from a study 

of the social context o.f teachers in the late. 1930s. While this was • 
reported as a national study, obviously the teachers^ described below 

* * *ed to' teach in smaller rural communities: • ' . 

* ' ." 

As to conduct* teachers, board members, students, and 

laymen were asked to indicate their approval or disapproval 

of teachers engaging in a variety of behaviors (for male * 

« and female teachers separately), and in°*one .study, teachers . • * •' 

were asked to 0 estimate the probable reaction ot the community 

to teachers who engaged in such behaviors. . . . The most 

universally disapproved forms of teacher behavior among ■ • * 

the reporting groups were drinking alcoholic liquor and * 
dating students. Running for political office and making •** 
.political speeches tended to be disapproved. Of perhaps 
greater interest are the forms of behavior which were 

approved or on which there were no clear normative - \ 

expectations: dating a town person or another teacher, 
^leaving the- area over the weekend, buying clothes outside 
the area, Joining a teachers' union, smoking in private, 
dancing, and even teaching controversial issues (mildly 
disapproved by board members) ¥ t . . Expectations on the 
i female teachers in a, few areas were more restrictive than 
on the male teacher, particularly with, respect to smoking 
and playing pool and billiards; ... (Cooke & Greenhoe, 1939: 768). 

♦ * 1 

Contrast that with* socio -demographic data** my good friend and 
colleague Martin Haberman, shared in a recent> article:* * * 

In 1982, almost one of ever* six students enrolled in the 

public .schools was from a poor family an* almost one" of 
, every ten was handicapped. More than one of every four 
' students enrolled was a member of a minority. All thfese * 

data were up from the previous decade. * 

If present trends continue* -and there *ia every reason' to 

♦ believe they will accelerate— the public schools in 200*0 wUl 
have. substantial numbers of minority * ldw-income, and 
handicapped students. . An increasing 'number 'of cities* (and 
states) will have Schools Where the majority of students 

will be characterised by one or more of these attributes l * 

. 0 (that is, minority, poverty f handicapped) . 

In some states, where the minority population, will const i T ' , 
tute the majority of students, Spanish speakers will dominate 

• (for example', Texas and New Mexico)'. In other states* the 

•new majority will be composed primarily of Spanish speakers * 
' and Blacks but will also include several minorities, such as 
Asiatics and Hal tana (for example, California, New York, and 
- . Florida)*. . » / 
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In almost every major/city pf over 500,000 population, 
the majority of students will be those now defined as ' „ 
^minority, poverty, handicapped. l*he shift in the " 
general population from the older industrial areas • 
to the Sunbelt will not mitigate this (rend. Although' 
. , the Sunbelt has almost all the fastest-growing urban * 
areas, % it is also characterized by large and' rapidly . 
increasing minority populations and increasing^ number 
of -poor people. (Haberman, 1984:* 498-499) . 

» » 

This increase in ethnic diversity and the likely concomitant 
exacerbation of 'differences in resources and opportunity between the 
'haves' and the 'have nots' Is but ^reflection of "even more dramatic 

demographic trends internationally • At the recent United Nations 

. . • * 

International Conference on. Population in Mejcicp City,* the population 
data in Figure 1 below was shared. ' 



Insert Figure 1 here 



r - • s - 

New York City t currently the second .largest city In the world and 1>ut 
one,of only thrge cities of 15 million and ovet,'is projected as the sixth 
largest city by<-the year 2000. the United Nations 9 demographers project 
20 cities as having 11 million or more people by the turn of the century. 



(There are only 7 such cities now) . The United Stakes* Canada, Wed tern 



Europe, and Austria l£a will be^represen ted by only two cities of this 



size: New York and^os^Angeles. Both of these cities In light of these 

♦current migration patterns will likely reflect even more cultural diversity 

^ . • , '.f 

•than at present with a large Spanish-speaking population. These data. 

shbuld give us all pause for reflection. • 

• # * 

* Again contrast this social context with more recent socio-demo- 

$ 

* graphic data about teachers. The' Center for Educational Statistics 
(1981) reported that 91 percent of recent Bachelors Degree recipient's 
and those newly* qualified to teach were white* non-hiapanic; (f% were 

■ • • * % 

black, anfl l.7% 4 were hlspanlW * 4 
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1980 population 


I 


* Projected : X) population 


.4 (In millions) . 

* ' i * •. • 


• 

I 


(In millions 




• 


• y ■ . \ . 

1/ToUyo-YoJcobatna 


4) 

17.0 


1/Mexico City 


26.3 






2/New York 


15.6 


2/£ao Paulo, Brazil 


24.0 






3/Mexico iCify " * - 


15.0 


* 3 /.Tokyo-Yokohama 


17.1* 






.i 

4/Sso Pau\lo, Brazil 


12.8 


. 4/Calcutta, India 


16.6 






5/Shanghal, China 


l£.8 . 


5 /Bombay, India 


16.0 






6 /Buenos Aires 


10.1 


6/New Yptk«> 5 


15.5 

• 






7/Londdn 


10.0 


7 /Seoul 


13.5. 






8/Calcutta, India* \ 


9.5 i 


8/Shanghai, China 


13.5 




• 


t 9/Los Angeles 


9.5 \ 


9/Rio de Janeiro 


13.3 






lp/Rhein-Rhur, W. Ger. 


9.3 • 


10/New Delhi, India 


13.3 






UL/Rio de Janeiro 


9.2 


11 /Buenos Aires, A-., 


13.2 " 






12/Beking 


M 


12/Cairo, BgflHf 


13.2 


• 




13/P*ris 


8.8 ' 


,■ 13/ Jakarta, Indonesia 


12.8 






ah / DOiuoay § moid 


8.5 


14/Baghdad, Irag 


12.8 






15/Seoul 


8. ,5 


15 /Teheran, Iran 


12.7 




$ 


16 /Moscow 




16/Karachi, Pakistan 


12.2 ' 






17/0aakf-Kobe, Japan 


8.0 


^17/Xptanbuf, Turkey 


11.9 




4 


18/TianJin, China 


7.7 


18/Lojs Aiigele^. 


11.3 






19/Cairo, Egypt 


7.3 . 


19 /Dhaka, Bangladesh^ 


^11. 2 ' 






20/Chlcago 


6.8 


20/Manila, Philippines 11.1 

■ / 


Source/United Nations 




; 

" i 





Figure 1 The 20 largest cities in* 1984 and 2000 
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Based oU a large scale study of teacher preparation in the late 70s., 

b$;^ar$er, Joyce and Howev, we d*»vel"? the following profile of a 

'typical' teacher *aandidate,: ' 1 ■ •» 

A discussion with tthls average teacher candidate about 
ner background creates several impressions. One is of J 

' " provincialism. She still tends to come from a small city or 
from a rural area. She and her colleagues are clearly 
monlingual, with only *"hree percent seating that they could 
use either Spanish or French, 'as a medium for instruction 
* (fewer than one percent specified any other language). 
Five out of s&c of the students attended College in their 

« home state, with an amazing two-thirds attending college 
within 100 miles of. their home. She and most of her* 
colleagues selected their teacher ..training* institution 
because of the programs that were available, the cost 
factor, convenience to home, and what was perceived as 
adequate job prospects upop graduation. (Yarger et.al., 1977: 34) ^ 

There are, of coutse, major differences among individual teacher candidates 

in terms of background and One must be^cautious in terms of attribution 

to 3ocial or economic strata. Recent studies at specific institutions •■ 



and in more defined regions of the country such a6 the study undertaken • 

by institutions preparing teachers in this state suggest student, prof lies 

may well vary from region to region and institution to institution. 

Regardless the largely white, monolingual and somewhat parochial 

perspective of these teachers appears general izable. For example, wheji 

we asked /teacher education students in our preservice study about 

preferences in terms of the- context in which they would like to teach, 

j «■ , « 

only 1 in 3 suggested they would prefer a multi-racial setting* 

The majority desired to teach In either a suburban e-mail town 

setting ^ith only 12 percent expressing a preference for an urban 

setting. \ Given this background and their likely experience in their 

preparation for teaching which will be discussed shortly* this should 

not be surprising. ' 
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^The Impact of ^hes^ changing demographic patterns should be 
increasingly profound in terms of the attitudes , jbehavior end fundamental 




/ 



life-style of many. While. 1 cannot predict the multiple implications*' " 
of these patterns, the challenge to public^ schools, especially given 

the present and *f or-some-tirae-in thexfuture teaehing force will be Very, 

*j 

very considerable. « It is difficult not to project considerable turmoil 
on the horizon; conditions which will greatly. challenge public schools . 
I suggest that conditions in our utbap areas especially will indelibly 
underline 3 major propositions. * 

1. that a strong system of free public schools is essential to 
this country ' 

I 

2. that highly competent teachers are the absolute cornerstone 
to the success of those schools ' ' 

3. that greater inyestment in? the preparation of teachers is needed 



We should .strenuously reinforce these propositions now with specific „ 
proposals for how teacher preparation can be strengthened. 

Alternative approaches to the preparation of teachers .need to be 
explored- and systematically studied. Means of credent lally qualified 

* 

individuals a* teachers without major commitments of time for further 
education should be pursued. However*, in light of what will be growing, 
not receding, challenges to schools and teachers, schemes which will 
evolve to attract 'more qualified 1 teachers' or to insure better preparation 
for "the realities^of the classroom" that are founded largely on expedience 
will only further contribute' ta the challenges which lie ahead. Most 
assj^fedly our primary course mist be toward more substantive and 
protracted training. Stronger links between general studies, professional 
knowledge, and pedagogy studies' are needed to meet' the 4 challenges ahead^ 



» 
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More Than- Raising Standards , ^ 

The preparation of teachers Is of course Integrally related to the 
mission and .structure^ of schools ♦ How wiH our schools accomodate' these 
dramatic shifts in demography? My. close colleague William Gardner provided 
what 1 believe was one of the most cogent analysis of the report issued 

0 

by the National Commission on Excellence In Education. In his critical 
analysis he notes- tyw this Commission which was charged with assessing 
the extent to which "major social .as well as educational change in th'e 
'last quarter century has affected student achivement , " largely ignored 
the profound impact of the era of access and opportunity which occurred 
over the last two decades. Likewise the Commission appeared largely 
oblivious of the trends noted here. Tie shares torsten Husen's studied 
observation that on both sides of the Atlantic a new educational 
underclass has evelved-sttd-Hihat ^ thie -is tAe most aerious. -problem 
facing schools today. This is to say that less formally educated 
parents tend' to be suspicious of the schools as an institution and very 
early in their school careers youngsters from these homes give up competing 
for "success . The dropout rate in many urban settings by students in this, 
'underclass' is tragic testimony to this observation. •> 
, Gardner cautions against proposing simple solutions to complex 
problems, i.e., focusing largely on imposing harder study and harder 
subjects and asks for further reflection: 

* 

Can it be that after decades of encouraging all young 

people to attend high school that we are left with a 

pattern of alienation? Do adolescents (and parents) 

from the "underclass" perceive the educational race 

to be decided" before^it starts along socio-economic » - 

lines? Clearly, the problem noted by Husen is potentially, 

of the first magnitude \ its solution would 'involve far 

more' Chan a .reconsideration pf educational standards. 

(Gardner, 1984: 14). 
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. In a similar crltlciaaof the recent proposals for reform qf 

B* / ^ * ' ^ . ' « 

education the venerable Harold Howe shared these observations: 

Dropouts: I list this as the £irst priority; It is ~ * 

absolutely -astounding to me that so many intelligent 
people .could look for so ldng at American schools and 
/ say so little about this problem • John I. Goodlad says in w 

A Place Called School : "The quality of an educational 
^ ' institution must be judged on its holding power , not .. 

just an assessment pf its graduates* 11 I say "amen" to [ 
that* ' - 

The fact -is, of course, that the national groups issuing 
reports on the schools weren 9 1 "terribly interested in this , 
Spubject or. even in thd 5,5-percent increase in the school 

dropout rate from 19li to -1?82» Their recommendations for 
1 more homework , more demanding courses, longer school days, * 
* qnd more tests are likely to be, implemented in ways that 

will further increase thia' number of dropouts, although some > 
* schools- -may be skillful enough to avbld this hazard « * 
'(Howe, 1984: 1). . < 1 • . 

Perhaps John Lawson, Massachusetts 9 Commission of Education makes the 

point most graphically, "If a kid can 9 t clear ^four feet, it doesn v t do 

much good to % raise the bar to four feet, six inches. It does .help to 

/ . . ■ t 

give more and better coaching, more afid better training." 

, , , 

The assumption it appears by* many school reformers is that a new 
orthodoxy can be created in the name of rigor and quality. Gardner, m 1 
Howe, and Lawson obviously are not opposing high standards'. . Their 

O 

argument is. that unless changes in curricular standard 9 are accompanied 

' * v * 

as well by fundamental changes in the climate whlth exists in many 

* * • ■ 

schools, in the way teachers and students are organized, in how the very 
craft of teaching is pursued, and in how students *can be involved in 
more authentic ways in learning, that these efforts. to mandate rigor 
will accomplish little. 

It is here that the growing knowledge base which I Identified at 
the puteec takes on such critical importance / FronSfthie science of 
pedagogy is derived much of the teacher preparation curriculum which 



addresses these critical needs above.. The classroom teacher's,, knowledge 
s>t subject matter must many times each day be filtered through a repeto'ire 
00 skillful Instructional strategies. Certainly, teachers' knowledge 
of the subject matter' In which they Instruct Is essential but without 
insights into the ecology of the classroom, the nature of learner and 
learning and a command of varying teaching methodologies and a knowledge < 

of when to employ these, the result too often is sterile instruction 

» ■ ■ 

falling on largely deaf ears. • . 



Future Conditions and Curren t Constraints * ■ 

■ — ; . 1 i . 

What Is the relationship between a markedly changing social t 

demography and the five constraints in present teacher preparation # 

J m 

identified earlier? The first' of these was the weak link qr lack of 
integration between the arts and sciences curriculum and professional 
education. The need for understandings which contribute to living 

9 r * 

harmoniously and teaching effectively in our rapidly changing society \ 
will soon surface again as 5 priority. I believe that lessons learned from 

t .. I • 

* . # i 

how many attempted to enhance our social consciousness In the 1960s are 

■.'•»' . ■ ' • • .: . . ■ / • 

instructive here. There were' many 'quick-fix' responses in our higher ■ 
education curricula at that time. Siegel (1981) speaks" to the ironic \ 

■> 1 

results of such ell-intended efforts: , 

The jargon of studies Intended to promote social reform— 
' "appreciation of culture and world values," "exploring * 

human nature," "ethnic heritage programs," "global 
' ' perspectives"— conceals a shallowness in the resulting </ 
■ curricula* It is not likely that students will come to 
any real understanding of human nature without studying 
literature and history. It's not likely that "global 
perspectives" will b« informed if they 'are taught without 
. geography and foreign languages. "Relevant" contemporary 
Issues can't be grasped 'in any depth without some back- 



ground in Che natrual sciences, mathematics, and economics. 
Popular, contemporary treatment of social Issues leads, at <+ 
most, to shallow understanding of those issues. What is 
worse, it teaches that history, literature, mathematics, 
science and languages are. not really very important in , 
dealing with contemporary issues. Such studies promote 
nothing but uninformed and undisciplined conviction, which, 
even if right, has no roots in knowledge or reflection. 
(Slegel £ Delattre, .1981: 17). 

A theme such as global understanding, haa the power to drive dialogue 
and. planning across faculties; to forge^^txonger links between arts and' 1 
science and teacher education faculties. Perhaps in 1 time the move to an' 

. ' * . * 

expanded' teacher preparation curricula will remove it from undergraduate 
studies. For the time being, however, a most viable option is to pursue 
means of more integrative, all-institutioifal study of teacher preparation 
at many colleges and* universities. * Hop might the foundational study 
identified. as essential by 'Slegel be bet^ta Integrated with professional 

studies? » . ' * 

• • * • • v 

Rodrlquez in reviewing hew^'multicultural perspectives tend to be 

addressed at present in teacher education programs speaks to the* solution: 

. " ;. . • - 

The principle probletr which emerges from an analysis 
of these studies is not one of content but of 'the interprets- . < 

ttion and application of a multicultural perspective in 
teacher education curricula. The missing element in multi- 
cultural^ education is that it £s thought of as subject- 
matter and not as a curriculum-wide consciousness. This <. 
ideal vs real gap has occurred despite the 9 best intentions 
of literally thousands of individuals, schools, publishers, 
* state departments of education, and accreditation agencies.. 

1 The primary reason for this gap has been the absence of a 
holistic view of multicultural education, a view which 
incorporates and integrates multicultural perspectives 
and teaching throughout the entire teacher education 
program,. (Rodriguez, 1984). ' 
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Certainly It la no simple task .to broaden student and faculty 
• t • * 

understandings of fgd attitudes towards cultures other than their 
own - to achieve a curriculum-wide consciousness* | William Gardner 
and I identified characteristics of our college located within a 
major university, relative to achieving a global perspective (multi- 
cultural could be substituted for global): * J.^-^' 
° It provides faculty with opportunities to be* international and * 

comparative in their reseaj^h^p be universal in the realm from 

% ' * ■"■^"T "... i f 
which dataware drawn, questions are) asked, andf ideas are tested # # 

* • • 

* It provides students with a curriculum representative of ideas and 

P 

examples from all of the world's knowledge, transcending cultures, 

' ideologies, ^historical' epochs, and national boundaries*" 

*^ ■ * 

° It provides for the presence on campus of faculty from c*tHer 
countries and opportunities for our factdty to do research and to 
teach in institutions in other countries* 

* The student body includes international students in substantial , . 

numbers, to ensure a mix of cultures and viewpoints, in the enterpriser 

* 

of" learning* f 

* 

0 tt provides a wide range of opportunities for students, both* 
undergraduate and graduate, to study and do research abroad. 

«... « 

0 It enables faculty and students to cooperate across departmental # 
. and collegiate lines in carrying out international projects./ . 
International activities are organized qp as to facilitate the 
efforts of faculty who Wish to approach questions in an international 
comparatives and* cross-disciplinary manner. 



, ° If vajpes International .contributions in the hiring, tenuring, * < 

• \ • 

'promoting, and salary discussions of faculty. * 

It affords faculty and students opportunities, to gaiii experience 
and to serve yith international technical assistance projects' and 
other kinds pk international work. 

In summary, t\ believe that a greater emphasis on a needed global 
perspective will underscore the need for examining how contemporary , . 
issues; can be better related to core .disciplines as Siegel suggests. 
This theme can also bring faculty and students together, in a variety of 

projects across colleges. Such alliances are not always easy but 

I ■ P '• ■ - 
certainly multiple opportunities exist In many institutions 4 for 'demon- 
strating not only curriculum balance but numerous Interrelationships 
between general' studies and professional teacher education. 
The Extended Involvement .of , Teachers 

A Second major constraint identified was the lack of first-hand 
involvement by the best of pur teachers in substantive ways throughout 
our programs of teacher preparation. How might a more effective partner- 
ship be achieved? A numbarr of factors are likely to promote relatively 
higher teacher salaries in the immediate future including rather dramatic 
changes in many situations relative to supply and demand,' heightened 
public concern about quality, and deviations from current collective 
bargaining arrangements which are designed to raise beginning teacher 
salaries. An example of this would be bargaining for" Identical raises 
for all teachers regardless of training or experience during a given, 
contract period 0 in order to build a higher beginning base, Whatever 

i 

salary litroads are made in the immediate future, I predict will quickly ' 



be^ eroded if these ere not^en as contributing to desired achievement 
by students. A look at the present priorities of teachers is instructive 

to • 

here. A major concern now is the quality, and status of teachers , . The 
position of the teaefcers* organizations is that higher s&laries^v^l 
attract better teachers and eqji&nce their status generally* Demonstrating 
such a link is vAry unlikely* in the near future, especially' if I am . 
correct in my projection of more difficult. times ahead. The likelihood 
is gather that/ teachers will come under even more fire/ 

In the long run one simply cannot expect fiajor advances in teacher * 
salaries without . af concomitant move towards initial preparation^more* 
commensurate with other professionals* It should be clear to tKe leaders 

in the' teacher organisations that the key to significant advancement in 

i ■ *■ 

the status of teachers and what that reflects in terms of salary, autonomy 
and working conditions, in fact, is rooted in their initial preparation* 
I believe that growing acknowledgement of this will spur the teacher 
organizations to work more closely with their colleagues in higher 
education in this regard. 

There is also an important* and timely concept through which teachers 
can contribute in more substantial ways to initial teactier preparation 
and at the same time enhance their owrl credibility. By this I refer to 
the further development of the concept of career lattices. Not with* 
standing an increasing emphasis on teacher accountability tlip concept 
of merit "pay, is immersed in such a political morass and confronted with ' 
such diverse practical realities that it is. not likely* to 'gain any 

widespread endorsement "in the immediate future. On the oth6r hand the 

• •** 

concept pf differentiated staffing and hierarchical roles with clearly 

specified differences In ,the scope and nature of responslblities is an 

Idea which has been with us for a long time and fl it appears that at long 

♦ 

. - . *22 * 



last that its time may have comet Theriost pc^itical^, viable jtype^ 
of leadership role for teachers, whether • the term employed is master 
teacher, senior teacher, or lead teacher is one which places teachers 

\ •■ ■ ; . - . > "\ • • : 

in a , teacher educator function and especially one which can assist 



first-hand beginning teachers. 



The development of various tj^ee of clinical professor roles assumed 

• 0 • ■ % \ • 

by teachers would communicate to th e general public a more professional' 

posture than the present one which is often viewed as unnecessarily self- 

4 b . ■ \ 

serving* It. would also have a very important ^ffect on retaining out- 
standing teachers and of .course coyld make a very real contribution to , 

addressing what I' believ^ is Jhe most basic problem currently in programs 

' I " I: * . ■'. V / "J V . / ■ * # 

of initial teacher preparation, that of Ae w.eafc Clinical component^ 

Coalitions between those in teacher education and the teacher organizations 

% should be able to garner support for such leadership roles. It ie*a * 

^concept that has considerable potency fpr both beginning and experienced 
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teachers, yet is 'largely misunderstood by both teachers ahd te%ch 

• ■« \ • 
educators. Certainly this commission shduld consider how such a concept 

can be fostered. ^ * ■ * 

Clinical Integration \ . . W 

■ : ' \ ■ A.. 

The third major constraining factor Identified was that of clinical 

integration throughout programs of teacher preparation including early 
% u » \ 

■ % '• \ 

and continuing experiences in schools for prospective teachers. 

( 7 ■ s 

In some respects considerable momentum for addresstag (he problem has 
been. achieved already. The most common alteration in programs of 
teacher education across the country in recent years has been the 

Increased number of hours preservice teachers spend in schools at 

• * * 

^various stages throughout their preparation program. It is not uncommon 



for the prospective, teacher to have at least 200 hours of Involvement at 

' / ' ' ' * 

achdol sites prior to student teaching. In an effort to improve initial 

teacher preparation there have been states, that have mandated the number 



• 



of hours which preservice students must spend in these clinical \ ^ 

activities. While here in the state of Minnesota there has been no 

! * f 

such, mandate fortunately, the institutions surveyed recently nonetheless , 

all report more substantive 'involvement by their teacher candidates in 

schools in recent years. While ttye quantity of experiences in schools 

has increased, concern about the quality of these activities in many . 

• -' • \ ' • * • • \ . . 

instances appears justified*" The occasional observer of teacher education 

policies* and practicfes N $would assume a considerable degree of collaboration 

' • • i , • • 

between teacher preparation p/ograos and cooperating- schools. One could 
expect, given the major responsibility of "cooperating" teachers, that 

they would be selected with considerable care, provided specialized , * 

• * * 

training and be substantially- reimbursed for their efforts* this is 
simply not the case. After examining data aoout student teaching policies 
and practices frqjm across the country in the late' 1970s ye wrote: ' 

* Fewer than one-fifth' of the department chairs reported 
Tevel of experience as a teacher/ advanced training 
or previous supervisory" experience as the most important 
factors in the selection of cooperating teachers. 

, Instead, the general reputation of the teacher and a 
willingness to work tg£th student teachers appear to 
be the' chief criteria for selection. 

i . It may* well be that the role laqks appeal for many 
teachers. A 9 sense of professional responsibility 
, ' on the otie hand and the reciprocal assistance provided 
, by the novitiate In the classroom on the other appear 
to be the basic incentives for* assuming such a fble* 1 
Certainly* the ptodest Honorarium provided in half 
khe institutions to cooperating teachers has limited 
drawing power* to put it mildly* The. average program 
offers $30.00 but many provide none. (This figure 
. has risen but only modestly in recent years) • Various 
inkind considerations and faculty assistance to^ teachers 
of one type or* another are provided to<eome degree/ Mo 
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one practice is common, however* and there *re considerable' 
differences in terms of what is provided to .teachers -.. . ., 
While the student teaching experience does appear to be the ' 
hub" for same", coi&ege-school collaboration* It would appear , t 
tp contribute little to advancing school practices in the* 
«viast majority of cases . . . . (Howey, 1978:. 35) „ 
* . * ' •'*.**" 

There is eventless mone'tary support for faculty to work with students 

• . • '4 ■ ^ • * * 

at school! sites in pre-atudent teaching experiences. It is extremely rare, 
for, example,, when funds are available to reimburse teachers for their 
participation in these activities. Selection again appears to hinge 
primarily on the availability and willingness of those practicing 
teachers to\<prk wi^n* students in tneset Ihorter term experience/. 
9 ' One might infer, fjcom the care and attention given* to these experiences 
in many instances that their educational value might indeed be problematic 

>■* g * 

and there are numerous references in the literature which question the 
value of many of these field-based experiences. A typical characterization- 

of these early experiences has pre-service* teachers assuming a limited 

* ' "> 

apprenticeship role and engaging in largely pedestrian tasks (Hoy & Rees, 

» « » e 

\977). * • . . 

Zeiphner suggests that student teaching itself .appears to embrace 

a rather complicated and subtle set of both positive and negative conse- 

«» . 
quences. After reviewing the literature on student teaching, he concluded: 

Consequently, the literature does not suppoft the contention 
that practical experiences in schools are necessarily beneficial; 
nor can* it be taken for granted that more time spent in schools 
will automatically make better teachers. There are definitely 
many decrements reported by student teachers in attitudincl 
variables by the end of their experience (e'.g., self -concept) . * 
01 Probably the most clear -and consistent finding f torn the 
research is that the cooperating teacher has a tremendous 
impact on the attitudes and behaviors of student teachers, an 
.effect which in some cases is not desirable. On the other 
hand, the university supervisor seems to have little or no 
effect.* (Zeichner, 1978:. 59) $ . # ' 
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There have bee* long-standing exhortations for pre-service teachers 
to assume a more scientific, clinical and inquiring posture in theix? 1 

fcole. % There is little evidence in studies of pre-service teachers in 

V . . 0 • . • i ■ ■ . * ■ 

schobls that they engage in such behavior. Also, little attention. appeals 

given to the moral and ethical dimensions of teaching in these experiences. 

* . ■ . »— ■' 

* • ■;• ; ^ ■ 

John Mergendoller speaks to the' comprehensive nature of" the. moral basis 

« .. •• V*" : ' •' •* *' " ' „ * '• 

of teaching: ' ««, *, • 

I conceive of Hthe classsroom de-h'aving a moral order which 
permeates, nearly every aspect of^tudent life and activity. " - 

The status differential between teachers and students is one 
' " aspect of this moral order, but there are manyj more; esfablish- 
■ ment of behavioral norms and academic expectations, °veward and ♦ 
punishment strategies, distribution of teacher help and * . „ ,• . # 

• attention, and group., decisions. I .think the overarching 

* concept of a moral order is broadh^ndug^ to encompass most of 
what we do as teachers, but I thinEJthe definition of moral 
needs to be spelled out; quite carefully.. It is a> word which 
invites misinterpretation. (Merge^lier, \l984: 95). 

^k> I am not sure of the extent to which the many, experiences which pre* 

* • - ' • > 

"'service students have in schools lie more in the direction of rather 

• 9 ' 

m • 

unthinking, pedestrian activities or the extent to which there are a 

• \ '. " \n • . 

variety of well-conceived activities in^fhich students "have a number of 

opportunities to inquire, to experiment and to reflect on the subtleties , 
and complexities of the- classroom. Whatever the situation may be generally 
there can be no doubt that it is at these critical junctures between the , 
acquisition of knowledge and the testing of it in classrooms that there is 
considerable room for improvement. It if here that the teacher organiza- 
tions can make a most significant contribution • While preservice teacher ^ 
educators must, of course, assume considerable responsibility for the 
' type of activity and level of performance which one qan reasonably 
expect for preservice teachers in a* variety of clinical settings, 
research confirms the extensive influence of experienced teachers in these 
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settings, The settings themselves also Influence preservlce 
activities to a very considerable degree. 



/ 
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A mbfai better dialogue is needed relative to how thd quality 
of these exper lances can be maximized throigh stronger partnerships b 
between those in the colleges, and those In the classrooms. 1 am 
cautiously optimistic that teacher preparation programs will witness a 
growing, first-hand involvement by teachers in pre~student teaching, 
student teaching and continuing intern*»typ£s of experiences In the 
* schools. Again, the basic tfectlc will be for institutions of higher 
education to join hands with teacher organizations to lobby far monies 
- x to* support the training/selection of master teachers who will have as a 
primary function the mentoring of beginning teacher education students 
throughout all phases of their program* THere will be several variations 
on this theme with some programs ^emphasizing well-delineated structured 
.early experiences and Qther programs extended forms of student teaching 
'through internships or induction schemes* 

The two major remaining constraints, the lack of programmatic 

coherence and .adequate "space In the curriculum Will be addressed 

* 

shortly within my brief review of the expanding knowledge b&se. First, 

• * 

in summary to this point, I suggest that visible demographic trends, 
resultant conditions in schools, actions by those within education have the 
power to generate more fundamental changes in initial teacher preparation. 

* While any number of alternative schemes will evolve to recruit and 

, < , 

prepare teachers for school settings in the short term, in the long 

run the push will be to expand Initial teacher preparation * The 

primary catalyst for this vill be the increased recognition of — ... 

the essentiality of public schooling and the magnitude of the problems^ . 
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confronting those schools, especially, in the urban areas. Stronger 

* \ 

coalitions than currently exist between^ academic?, teachet educators, * 



— — 1 , 

and those within schools primarily* teachers throiigh their v teacher 



organizations will evolve. " \ * \ 

These coalitions will be difficult but one predictable result will 
be a stronger welding between academic disciplines with relevant 
professional courses and experiences (recall the list of characteristics 
of institutions^ or programs with a global emphasis) and considerably 
expanded pedagogical training or clinical ' experiences in the school^ ° 0 
and community. These coalitions and the interests they represent will 
forge various augmentated forms of teacher preparation. I admit » of 
course, to the speculative nature of such a scenario as well as the 

largely optimistic or more accurately a silver-lining-in~a-cioud 

.. . 
projection. It does seem to me howeyer that op* of the tiost important 

0 f 

■ . ' f 

functions that papers prepared for this comtoi ■ 3i. can serve.: 4sv 

to not only identify current and likely future problems but what 

possibilities exist for confronting these problems as well. . ' 

Research on School Effectiveness . • T . 

■ • ' ■ ■ 

The pedagogicaily related findings which I believe have the most ' 

potential for altering the .structure and form of initial teacher 

'* . > i 

preparation are those acquired through a number of recent studies into 

\ . ' • :i 

what differentiates more successful schools from less successful jone$. 

Stewart' Purkey and Mike Smith (1983) provide an excellent review of the 

literature on what is commonly termed school effectiveness. The importance 

of these studies is especially significant in that they challenge 

t ' 
the assumption s upported by prior studies of schools (Coleman et. al., 

£ * 

1966, Jencks, et. al., 1972) that differences among schools in fact have 



little effect 0 on student academic. achievement ♦ ~theae~more recent 
research studies, while tentative in many respects, nonetheless* support 



both common sense and theory' relative to how schools mate"a difference* 
Purkey and Smith conclude tfyat academically effective schools are 
distinguished by their culture, <• by structure, 'and by a climate of w 

"» * * 

yalues and norms that emphasise successful teaching and leaning* These 
school-level . factors Identified below se£ the^etage for what goefc on In 

■ • • 

the classroom and tend to define (he climate and the ^ult^re of the 
school. Key organizational/structural variables which they derive from 
the* literature include: 

1) School-site ^management, . ' 

2) Instructional leadership \ 70 . ' 

• 3) Staff stability * * 

'•- »« 

4) Curriculum articulation and (jrgenization (articulation speaks 

to how curriculum is related across grade levels or Subject 

. . ... 
areas) , % 

5) School-wide* staff development , . * 

•' ! * * * 

6) Parental involvement and support 

7) S<phqol-wide *recognition\of academic success ♦ 

8) Maximized time for learning 

9) Level of district support r 



Certainly findings from these studies of .schools are increasingly 

.finding their way into programs of initial .preparation. This research 

■ f ■ » 

should directly affect teacher preparation, and, in ways other than as 

%• » * ■ '■ 

content for study. A number of stares have' already legislated support 

for schools which are willing to invest their faculty resources in 

% moving* mere fully towards profiles of effective schools. As this, 



practice expands there should increasingly be linkages with programs 

* % • 

• • % » * ' 

of teacher education, throughout the history of teacher education 



colleges and universities have developed continuing working 
relationships with laboratory or demonstration schools. For a variety 
of reasons in recent history there has been a decline in such arrange- 

o s 

« 

• - • • » 

ments. It is likely* with" enlightened legislative support that these 
. collaborative arrangements will expand once again and the likely focus 
for such arrangements wlll^be f or schools targeted as effective school 

- . >l\ * x » ' " - : 

%t school-lmp'rovement sijt^Sf While alX schools will be influenced 
to move towards tnose ideals espoused for effective schools, past 



history suggests that the development of prototypes or lighthouse . 

» ' • ■ 

schools which bring together the best of resources across role groups 

. . ■ ■ » 

and institutions IS a' more predictable course of action. These partner- 

■ • " .'.,*'"' ■ » % 

ships revolve around continuing contributions by college faculty to the - 
school improvement process in return for exemplary training sites where , 
multiple^ students can engage in clinical practice.- 

Close working relationships between those in the schools 

and those In higher education relative to'~S varietyLof_ educational 
innovations ,are not new. Such ef forts were central to n&riy personnel 
development programs funded at the federal level throughout the 1960s 

m 

and 70s. This fomof collaboration raises yet another distinct 
possibility in terms of how the u emphasis on all-school characteristics 
might impact teache'r education programs. 1 believe the school-effective- 
nias movement will help promote support for targeted research and 

* V 

development for model programs of teacher educations • 
Research and Development and Programmatic Coherence 

* 

How might research and development in schools affect similar research 
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and development In teacher preparation? Purkey and Smith in their 
review of the school effectiveness literature identify four factors which 
appear to be the sustaining characteristics of a productive school culture: , 
collaborative planning and colleglal relationships » a sense of community » 
clear goals and high expectations commonly shared* and a sense of order 
and. discipline, Certainly these characteristics imply a eloser working 

• " , . ■ ■ ' ^ ■ 

t * . • ... . 

relationship among teachers than currently is witnessed in the vast 

, * .- • • ' • 

majorities of schools across this country. The success of groups which * 
work closely together on tasks over time In whatever work' setting depend 
upon two key factors. The first is that those persons involved bring * 

different abilities' to that task vftich complement one another; the second 

* \ " " ~' • . » 

that they can achieve consensus. Sustained collaborative planning Is 

most difficult when it is conducted by persons who work largely *' 

• r • * - ■ . ■ * 

independent of one t another and who bring largely the same strengths 

* * * * f 

and similar perspectives to the problem or task. , ' , / n #i 
» * Yet, the motft common practice across this country is for elementary ■ 
teachers to teach basically in what has been called a self-contained 
classroom. .This is to say that teachers are largely responsible for 
. teaching all of the subjects to the same group of children over the 
, course of at least one year. Rarely in these critical* years of schooling 
do teachers acquire an in-depth specialization in any, given: discipline 
nor are they recruited or assigned to teach in that manner. 'Beyond that 
little consideration has been given to the possibility of Incorporating 
a mix of teachers in elementary schools who would have their responsibilities, 
differentiated along other lines such as in terms of their expertise in 
social development or in special roles that would better bridge the 
•school and home* Yet another possibility is a special role which 
would allow more attention to the emotional' needs of the young, especially 
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the many who come to school from an environment largely barren in terms 
of love and -support from a Significant adult* , 

'. I am, not projecting any imminent or redical reorganization of # 
schools, nonetheless 1 believe that what' the school effectiveness 

. . • ' • - • >i . - s * . . ■■■ ■ 

literature implies about hew* schools #re, organized, combined with the 

; v. v , •' • ■ •• . i ' ' H> .*> ■ '• 

magnitude of the task which confronts man y teachjsrs^af p?e sent let 



alone in the -future, will indeed in" incremental ways move teachers towards 
—more differentiated, complementary. end collaborative relationship • 

especially in elementary schools-. While the emphasis at present is on our 
- secondary schools and their standards and curricula it is clearly the « ' '-; 

case that major interventions in" schools .are needed very early for , ; . 

many youngsters <or ; they will be JLong gone from school to benefit from 

whatever reform occurs at the secondary level, 'such. a- transition would have 

■" * ' ■ , . " i 

"obvious implications'' for the way- in which we prepare teachers. 

. • . ■ ■' ' » ■ ... . . 9 

-Just- as selected school sites will be funded in, terms of their commitment 
to various forms of school improvement similarly 1 believe planned 

• variations in programs of teacher education which can be systematically 
studied jwlll gamer support for research, development t and evaluation. ^ 
This research- and development needs to address not only the various ways . 
in which teachers might be best prepared but also the question of Just 
which types of teachers and teacher roles are needed at different levels 

Of schooling. Some have argued that teacher preparation has its hands 
full attempting to prepare teachers for today's school and cannot lead < 
in changing schools. 1 strongly disagree. What is needed are 
better alliances within the education profession* to cooperatively 

address* the highly interactive and interdependent question of 1) hov 

* ' * » • • 
can schools best accomplish' a broad range, of functions and 2) what 

types of teachers and what types ef training are needed to achieve those goals. 



Support for research and development not cmiy between college* and K-1Z 

.' " » - ■ ■.. \. :< ■ • , 

schools but across colleges, working in complementary fashion is needed*. 

I suggest the following priorities for programmatic research and* r , 

development in teacher education; 

v. s I) programs which reflect both new and strengthened roles and v 

' " ' 1 • 

relationships with t hose In K-12 achoo ls; whether in earlier and 

continuing experiences which permeate the entire curriculum or whether' 

» . •'. .. ■ . ■ ' 

In Internship or Induction experiences which extend beyond the -roV.?!- 

Is year "programs. . ■ ■ •• „ 

2) prpferams founded on explicitly different orientations oi 
teaching such as an- emphasis on the • teacher as scholar'. 4 This' specific 

• . ■ » . f ... 

example should be especially appealing for just as the status of teatfhers 
'is likely to be enhanced through more robust initial teacher 'preparation 
programs » so also # the image of teachers as more authentic, partners in 
the development of a knowledge base will greatly enhance their status 

in the long run* • 1 

3) programs which, develop variations in the way initial programs • • 

of teacher preparation can be extended in substantive o way». AAUTE has * 

*"' 

concisely illustrated a number of options. in their monograph Educating 

•'# ••' • - . . • 

A Profession i Extended Programs for Teacher Education . Fot example, 

„ both of what are referred to as Four-Plus-One models are candidates 

for more systematic research and development. An emphasis should be on 

' the efficacy Of the expanding knowledge base as Implemented differentially 

* > . "\ * ■ 

*••'*■'• 
in these schemes. • », 

*4) programs which *as 1 suggested above concentrate on more major 

< . , .- • ...... 

alterations in the role of teaching I.e. moving ; from an emphasis on an 

all-purpose elementary teacher t<f" roles which would be more specialized 
and Interdependent. ,. 



;i * To return briefly , and euuftiarize the school effectiveness research „. 

this literature has implications 1) not only for inclusion as content .for 

study in the ♦curriculum, but for 2) defining the types of * school sites ( 

*\ * 
with which programs of teacher education should align themselves and 

i. »•/'.•/ '* v „' ••«•'„ i . • . " " . .. 

finally and even more fundamentally 3> for suggesting basic* alterations 

ivprograms of teacher education which could be model research and ' 

development, sites. In .this latter* vein, this literature suggests that 

more attention to collaborative forms of teaching is needed and . 

that those critical process variables which appear to define the general ; 

concept of school culture-and climate should be studied In terms of how , 

programs of- teacher education are organized as well. 

Classroom Ecology ^ * 

The second research literature which can Contribute to teacher 

\. , i, 

preparation is that which examines the ecology of the classroom from 

a variety of perspectives. In this regard the ^view of %he intrinsic , 

character of academic work An elementary and secondary schools by 

' »' . , ■ • : . ■ - , ■ "' - 

Walter Doyle is especially noteworthy. His very fltomprehensive " * 

and insightful review and analysis was published in the Summer 

1983, Review of Edu atlonal Research. This important work has specific 

applications for a fuller understanding of academic cask's experienced > 

» . ■ ■ 

by both students and teachers and for identifying realistic ways in 
which the quality of those efforts can* hp enhanced* This work provides 
excellent insights for example into what students invent for managing * • 
the considerable ambiguity and risk which is often associated with 
different classroom -tasks. The review of ecological studies'by Hamilton 
'in- the special 1983 edition of the Elementaty School Journal is also to be 
commended, as is the work of Several scholars with related lines of inquiry 



who have studied the ecology of the classroom at the Far West Laboratory 
Including Mitman, Mergendoller, Mien, Ward, and Tlkunoff (1981). ' 

* * * 

The importance of this emphasis on the ecology of the classroom 
is that It provides a more fine grained and complete understanding of 
many of the dimensions of the classroom as a complex social system. ( 
Such understandings can be prerequisite to actual instruction in a *, 
classroom. Familiarity with the disciples and the perspectives' of 
the numerous scholars who have studied classrooms whether linguistic, . 
social-psychological or anthropological in ^ature provide as well 
a number of excellent conceptual lenses through which beginning students 
of education can critically study and reflect on 'the nature of teaching 
and learning. The use of this literature for the type of inquiry 
and reflection advocated for teachers by many is obvious* " 
Cognitive Psychology 

The third general area of resear.cn which is especially relevant 

• . * * 

falls within the general domain of cognitive psychology. ,Wlnne and 
Marx (1981) reviewed aspects of this literature for the Educational 
Testing Service relative to what the question of what, should be included 
.in the commons portion^pf s national teachers' examination. . Wihne 
and Marx suggest that cognitive psychology is . central to three generic 
aspects of "teaching: ■ , instructional' design knowledge, instructional 
delivery skills or general teaching methodology, and teacher competence' 
♦ in dec is ion -making. k. 

They suggest that the lynchpin that ties these three general 
teacher competencies together are th.e cognitive strategies employed 
by learners as they respond to instruction. They suggest that various 
technologies for instructional design bas*ed on cognitive theories of 



learning provide a far more generallzable base of knowledge than the 
behavioraUy^based systems that proceeded them* ..They refer to the 

. .. , % i r , ;* • 

* * 

emerging research on how students cognltlvely mediate instructional 
events in the classroom. Finally, they review the research' on poachers 
judgement and* -decision-making which has a somewhat stronger empirical base 
at this time* 

.Shaveleon (1984) and Clark. (1983) also review this^latter literature. 
According^ to Shavelaon, teacher's behavior tends to be guided by more 
simplified models of .the complex Reality 6i the classroom. Teachers ' 
reUy on variou£ sources to construct these realities including their 

*** • • * • M 

own values obviously and *the .organizational .constraints pf the school. 

■ * • * '* • . • * 

district and schools in which they work. However, one potentially. 

« „.-■■» 

Important source of information Which appears to be largely Ignored a 
In these teachers* decisions about classroom activity is the. type of, , 
cognitive processing which they ask students to engage in: ' This 

research literature should be of assistance to preserVice teachers 

• « • ,. 

in analyzing various Instructional activities in terms of the kinds 
of cognitive abilities they will acquire of students. Given the - 

considerable limitations which brlf f in (1983) has fouAd |n the planning 

. • ■■ ' 

and decision-making skills of preservice teachers in recent research 
conducted by. the Texas Research and Development Center* for Teacher 
Education, research findings which link cognitive development, to » 

0 - ' . ■ 

teacher decision-making skills would appear to be especially helpful. 

There have been numerous studies as well which examine various, 
forms of cognitive or learning style which may be more predispositional 
^and sustaining in character for different learners, including studies 
which focus on cultural differences. Given the 'dramatic demographic chang 

' 36 - * , \ 



noted earlier \in this 'paper, this tatter body of Information should 
become increasingly important in programs b£ teacher preparation. 
Many findings derived from jthese literatures se§m especially suitable 
for incorporation into micro-teaching settings Where the preservice 

1 . ' 0 *• * 

teacher' can more systematically analyze the effects of different , 
instructional decisions or strategies. 

Classroom Management , ■ . % *' 

There is of course also 'a growing research literature* on classroom ' 

. • *• . ' ■ . • v ■«.. • • • 

management and organization. j^ioth of the publications I noted at the 
outset of this section include excellent revlewiM,n this regard. Recent 
major reviews of the literature include those by Brophy'«(1983) t ,Weber (TUb 1 .!*,** 

. ♦ , >*.■', ■ 

/ ; .... 

and Walberg and Waxman (1983). This literature now provides preservice 
» 

students with a number of different perspectives for managing and 

..." • ' -. . 

organising;, classrooms. This" research is relatively new and was In many 

» ... . • * 

wayft first Initiated by Kpunin, less thap a quarter of a century ago. 

These studies now provide the beginner with an applied science base 

where only a short time ago general psychological' principles op such 

if. •' • . \ •. ' ' ' r ' ■" 

questionable advise as /'run a^jgju^hip" guided practice. This literature 

provides clear. and; detailed descriptions of how- highly successful teachers 

'manage' classrooms and respond to students organizationally. Weber 

outlines seven general strategies of classroom management, for example. 

* .,.'•.„. 

One family of strategies has its roj>ts in social psychology. 

v * ' r • •. ' . '.' > 

Johnson and Tqhnse^ <1981) have conducted ^udies in a number, of classrooms 
across the country where* teachers purposely intervene to alter classrooms 
to either a largely competitive environment, an Individualistic environ- 
ment or one that is primarily cooperative, in nature. They demonstrate 
the efficacy of each of these different classroom climates for different 
instructional objectives. In ah extensive review of the literature* 
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they report 'significant positive correlations between .classrooms 

with cooperative go&l structures and a number of desired atudent outcomes 

• *■• \ • 
including various typesNrf cognitive achievement and desired attitudes 

towards school and others. 

In summary, this literatudte on classroom management and 'organization 

can provide the beginning teacher\ot only with a number of ^Iternative 

strategies for managing a classroom fyt again provide a variety of 

conceptual lenses for examining behavibk and the potential causes of 

that behavior in classrooms in which theyNobserve and teach throughout 

their preparation programs. 



Effective Teaching 



\ 



i • 

i ■ 

t 

■ 



The most comprehensive and likely most informative studies for 

\ * 

/teacher education are those which look at patterns of effective teaching 
itself. There is a teacher effectiveness literature just as there is a 
school effectiveness data base. Numerous^scho^ars -have provided us excellent 
reviews and critiques of studies in this area including Rosenshine 
(1984) » Gage, (1980), Good? and Brophy (1984), and Soar 1U983). Patterns 

• \ 

. ♦ ' • > \ 

of 0 teaching behavior are articulated which have been shown to obtain 

greater~than*«eKpected achievement from students, of 'various types and 

• * V • 

in various contexts * These findings have been derived frota both 

i * 

naturalistic and experimental research. Specific constructs such as 

1 * 

active and direct teaching have evolved. While behavioral prescriptions 

don't exist/principles to guide instruction for certain goals appear 

\ 

clear and again alternative ways of thinking about and looking at 
teaching are presented. 

There are two related areas of research which/should also be 
mentioned at this time. The first has to do wi*h teacher expectations. 



The very thorough review by Good (1983) relative to the impact of * 

teacher expectations has multiple implications for teacher education 

• * .« 
curricula* Th& literature* clearly points out thai teacher expectations 

are communicated often differentially to students, and in a multiplicity 

of ways,' For example while a teacher may verbalize one type of expectation 

to a student » his or her behavior may well communicate a different 

^ * » * 

message. Likewise the Amount of time a 'teacher waits for an answer 
from a student » the type of criticism provided to a student, the 
way rewards are distributed in a classroom, and the frequency and type 
of interaction a teacher has with students all communicate expectations . ' 
The fact that expectations have a profound influence *on both students 9 
attitude and achievement underscores the significance of this literature. 4 
The incorporation of this knowledge into .the teacher education curriclum 

t * 

should provide beginning teachers with better understandings of and more 
sensitivity to the multiple messages which 'they communicate in the 
classroom. 

The teacher expectation literature can also assist the prqservice 
teacher in examining the moral and ethical dimensions of teaching. 
In this regard, Alan Tom (1984) in his recent book Teaching As A Moral 
i Craft provides art e$pellent complementary perspective to the reviews 
of the .literature on teaching effectiveness noted earlier. 

Finally, the pioneer work of Bruce Joyce U980) and his colleagues 
relative to the development of a variety of models of general' teaching 
should also be noted when discussing teaching effectiveness. Numerous 
studies have supported a correlation between effectiveness in the class- 
room and the adaptability of the teacher. Teacher adaptability in many 
respects is related to the repertoire oil teaching skills which a 



""" ■ I 

teacher possesses f Joyce provides a f oun^tion for examining tt^w social" 
and personal as well as cognitive goals may be promoted in the classroom, 
through the use of a variety of general teacher methodologies* Certainly 
Joyce's work speaks directly to the concerns raised in recent studies about 
the limited . range of instructional strategies and teaching tactics employed 
In jfcany high school classrooms across the country*. 

/ While this review was limited to studies related to teaching effective- 
ness, there are of course other factors which will considerably impact* 
the teacher preparation curricula in the next generation. Not the least 
.of these, of course* are the rapid advancements in technology. One 
can only speculate for example on the variety of ways a melding of the 
two great delivery systems of television and computers will effect 
teacher preparation. «' 

Jr. mm 

In summary. I haye suggested that the' grow^g knowledge baae Reviewed 
here however potent it may be for enhancing teacher effectiveness 9 is 
not likely in itself, to be enough. of a catalyst to alter teacher 

j i 

preparation in significant fashion in the short run. This is not meant 
to demean the wor£ of man/ outstanding scholars nor the efficacy of 
this research but rather to suggest thaT~past ^*to^T-^l^as^.__ ^ 
has demonstrated the difficulty of altering programs of teacher education 
substantially. 

Thus, in this paper I have tried to identify a number of salient 
factors external as well as internal to education which 1 believe 
have the power in the future to restructure these programs in more 
substantial ways and which will allow for much fuller consideration of 
how the various domains of knowledge which were reviewed above might . 
best be incorporated into teacher preparation. The emphasis in this 
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paper has been on an analysis of which factors might he further abetted 
by a commission such as this so that the knowledge -to -practice transition, 
becomes more than the occasional production of a new course or two or the 
incorporation of content into existing courses. Therefore common, cross- 

■ • i i 

cutting problems *or constraints in many teacher preparation programs 
were identified and suggestions fbr how these might possibly be addressed 
were shared. Hopefully this exercise will be of assistance to, the commission 
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